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HOLLYWOOD BOWL STORY 

By JOHN ORLANDO NORTHCUTT 


Fabulous Hollywood bowl, home of Symphonies under the Stars 
and the annual Easter Sunrise Service, is the largest natural amphi¬ 
theater in the world. It is owned by the people of Los Angeles County 
and operated by the civic, non-profit Hollywood Bowl Association. 

Hollywood Bowl is one of the great natural wonders of the world. It 
is a miracle in a realm of make-believe — a phenomenon in the so-called 
glamour capital of the cinema, and a monument to determined com¬ 
munity cooperation. 

Between two world wars, the people of Hollywood created a great 
art center and called it Hollywood Bowl. Out of a sage-covered dell 
they wrought an enchanting, sheltered, acoustically perfect hillside 
amphitheater that is one of the principal cultural centers on the globe. 

Here the gentle nuances, mingled murmurs and profound grandeur 
of Symphonies under the Stars enrich and exalt countless lives. During 
the annual 9-week summer concert season, 300,000 persons listen to 
great music in the picturesque setting. The unique home of the perform¬ 
ing arts is visited daily by an average of 1000 tourists — men, women 
and children from every comer of the globe. 

Hollywood Bowl is a meeting place for men and women of all races 
and creeds — searching for wholesome pleasure, spiritual blessings, 
education, enlightenment, amusement, diversified entertainment, and 
seeking surcease from the cares and agitations of the day. 

The sequestered outdoor theater, less than a mile from Hollywood 
Boulevard, is at the junction of Highland Avenue and Cahuenga Boule¬ 
vard, near the entrance to Cahuenga Pass, teeming with legend and 
historic lore. 

The foothills of Hollywood are divided by Cahuenga Pass which, 
until modem times, was the only gateway to northern California. 
Wooden wheels of the carreta groaned and creaked over the winding 
road. A cache of gold from Spanish conquests was said to be hidden in 
the hills and valleys. 

Gaspar de Portola’s expedition from Mexico City to Monterey 
entered the Pass close to the Bowl in 1769, more than 20 years before 
Los Angeles was founded. 
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Father Junipero Serra traversed the Pass on his trek to establish 21 
missions of California, and paused near the Bowl site to intone a Mass. 
The first overland mail from the East to California went through 
Cahuenga Pass in May, 1848 with Kit Carson, famous Scout as the 
first carrier. 

Col. John C. Fremont and Governor Andreas Pico signed a treaty 
in 1847, ending the Mexican regime in California in a colorful cere¬ 
mony a few miles from the Bowl. 

Ten-mule teams hauled ore-laden wagons from northern California 
mines to Los Angeles. It is recorded that a character known as “Greek 
George” once paid $500 for the future Bowl property now valued at 
more than three million dollars. 

Greek George is recalled as the man who brought a herd of camels 
from Smyrna, Turkey, through the Pass en route to Arizona for use by 
the U. S. Army for transportation. The plan was not feasible, and the 
camels were turned out to pasture, and roamed in the Hollywood Hills. 
George also had the dubious distinction of harboring Tiburco Vasquez, 
notorious bandit who terrorized Southern Californians. He was cap¬ 
tured at Greek George’s and hanged. 

THE BARD COMES TO HOLLYWOOD 

The motion picture invasion of Hollywood began in 1910, three 
years after the cameras had begun grinding in downtown Los Angeles. 
David Horsley fashioned a studio out of an old roadhouse at Sunset 
and Vine. The year was 1910. By the time D. W. Griffith’s colossal 
“Birth of a Nation” was released in 1915, many of the big names of 
the stage had come West. 

In commemoration of the tercentenary of William Shakespeare’s 
death, the bard’s “Julius Caesar” was staged in Beachwood Canyon, 
Hollywood, with a cast of 3,000. The attendance was estimated at 
40,000 and a tidy sum was netted for the Actors’ Fund. The director 
had ten assistants, and the cast of principals was most impressive. 
Traffic congestion held up the play until 9:45, and it didn’t end until 
1:30 a.m. 

Theodore Roberts (later to be seen in Cecil B. de Mille’s first pro¬ 
duction of “Ten Commandments”) was a leading member of the cast, 
as were Tyrone Power, Sr., William and Dustin Farnum, Frank Keenan, 
father-in-law of Ed Wynn and grandfather of Keenan Wynn; De Wolff 
Hopper and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 

Two years later in Krotona Hills, at the head of Vista Del Mar street, 
the Theosophical Society gave 35 performances of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
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“Light of Asia,” with Walter Hampden in the leading role. These the¬ 
atrical ventures aroused great interest in art circles of Hollywood and 
had a direct bearing on the founding of Hollywood Bowl. 

Dr. T. Perceval Gerson, a physician, and Dr. H. Gale Atwater, a 
dentist, called a meeting August 12, 1918 which resulted in the organ¬ 
ization of The Theater Arts Alliance—incorporated May 26, 1919, with 
Mrs. Christine Wetherill Stevenson, a wealthy Philadelphia woman, as 
president. She had been one of the promoters of the “Light of Asia,” 
production. 

The Alliance was created to form a community park and art center 
of a civic nature. First item on the agenda was to find a suitable site. 
H. Ellis Reed, who had been a member of the Ben Greet Players (in 
Shakespearean repertoire) and had had a part in the ‘ ‘Light of Asia,” 
was assigned the task of finding a place for an outdoor theater. With 
his father William Reed, who later was Bowl superintendent until his 
death, Ellis Reed traipsed over the Hollywood Hills for three weeks. 

“Finally, on a Sunday morning early in 1919, from a hill east of 
Cahuenga Pass, we spotted what we were looking for,” he said. “We 
crossed the street (Highland avenue) to a valley completely surrounded 
by hills. My enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
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“Immediately I wanted to test the acoustics. I scaled a barbed wire 
fence, went up to the brow of a hill. Dad stood near a live oak in the 
center of the bowl-shaped area and we carried on a conversation. We 
rushed back to the Alliance with a glowing report.” 

C. E. Toberman, prominent land developer, joined the Alliance 
group and succeeded in obtaining options on three parcels totaling 60 
acres. He knew the area well. In 1914 he had had dreams of a great 
theatrical project in these hills rivalling Oberammergau, but he was 
ahead of his time. 

The options covered Daisy Dell owned by Miss Myra Hershey, 
proprietor of the Hollywood Hotel; the parcel owned by James Lacy 
and used for a carpet cleaning plant (now the seating area), and the 
land fronting Highland Avenue owned by Mrs. Edith H. Teal. 

The Theatre Arts Alliance was short of money but long on faith and 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Stevenson and Mrs. Chauncey D. Clarke advanced 
$21,000 each toward the purchase price ($47,500) and $5,500 was 
donated by members of the Alliance. It was held in the names of Mrs. 
Stevenson and Mrs. Clarke, and a mortgage was issued on the property. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED 

Differences arose over use of the property. Mr. Toberman and Drs. 
Gerson and Atwater won in their determination to preserve the land 
for the cultural purpose originally defined by the Alliance. The Alliance 
was a house divided. For a number of reasons, the Alliance decided to 
abandon the project, and it was reorganized under the name of the 
Community Park and Art Association, October 25, 1920. 

Acquisition of the property by the new Association was accom¬ 
plished by liquidating the indebtedness to Mrs. Stevenson and Mrs. 
Clarke, returning to the various contributors the money they had 
advanced and absorbing expenses incurred in connection with the 
property. The total amount was $65,000. 

This was the most critical period in the early history of the Bowl. The 
money had to be raised in a limited time. Mr. Toberman and E. N. 
Martin raised $18,000 in donations, borrowed $12,000 on an open 
note, the payment of which was guaranteed by the endorsements of 
Messrs. Toberman, Martin, F. E. Keeler and F. W. Blanchard. The 
remaining amount ($25,000) was borrowed from a bank and secured 
by a Trust Deed. 

Mr. Blanchard was elected first president of the Association, Mr. 
Toberman, vice president, and a young and dynamic piano teacher, 
Mrs. Artie Mason Carter, secretary. The same year, Mrs. Carter had 
become president of the Community Sing of Hollywood, and in a short 
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time electrified the community by her efforts on behalf of the new out¬ 
door theater project. 

The Community Sing was organized in 1917 by Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
a composer and patron of the arts, to help build morale in the World 
War I effort. It continues today as the oldest sing group of its kind in 
the United States. 

Mr. Toberman, always a staunch and loyal friend of the Bowl, 
served for 17 years as president of the Association, and in 1950 was 
elected President Emeritus in recognition of his many years supporting 
the institution financially and with wise counsel. 

Desultory use of the “Park,” as it was known, included a pageant, 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” in the fall of 1920. Ten thousand sat on 
the ground to watch the story of Miles Standish. The same winter a 
Christmas cantata was given with participation by the Community Sing 
of Hollywood. Occasional Sunday afternoon band concerts filled the 
musical bill of fare until Mrs. Carter came on the scene. 

Hugo Kirchhofer, tall, genial choral director of the Sing, looked over 
the park and dubbed it the Bowl. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra was founded in 1919 by 
William Andrews Clark, Jr., bibliophile, art patron, son of the colorful 
U. S. Senator and copper baron from Montana. The orchestra’s founder 
was its sole guarantor for 15 years. Among the members of the orches¬ 
tra in its first season of 1919-20 was Alfred Wallenstein, a young cellist, 


With an old door for a stage 
Anna Rozena Sprotte tests the acoustics 
of the Bowl. 
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who became music director of the orchestra in 1943 and served for 13 
seasons. Ferde Grofe, viola player, also was a member. He won fame 
as the composer of the “Grand Canyon” suite and arranger of Gersh¬ 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” Leopold Godowsky, Jr. violinist, son of the 
renowned pianist, was in the Philharmonic in its initial season. He is 
co-inventor of the photo-color process known as Kodachrome. He 
played his violin in early acoustic tests in the Bowl. First of the tests 
was made by Mme. Anne Rozena Sprotte, a contralto. A door taken 
from Lacy’s carpet cleaning plant provided the “stage.” 

In the spring of 1920, Mrs. Carter was working on a plan for an 
Easter Sunrise Service on Olive Hill in Barnsdall Park at Vermont 
Avenue, Sunset and Hollywood Boulevards. At her request, Mr. Clark 
donated his orchestra for the service. The affair proved so successful 
she arranged the 1921 Service for the Bowl, and Mr. Clark again 
graciously offered the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra with its 
conductor, Walter Henry Rothwell. 

UPLIFTING MUSIC 

A crude stage was rigged on the ungraded Bowl terrain. As the first 
faint glint of light pierced the darkness that enveloped the quiet hills 
in the early dawn, the uplifting strains of the Grail scene from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal” floated into the atmosphere. The date was March 27, 1921. 

The beauty of the music, the idyllic and inspiring setting of rustic 
charm — and the matchless acoustics — touched the emotions of the 
several thousands who stood throughout the service. The weeds and 
grass grew knee high, and a narrow path led to the amphitheater. 

Thrilled and excited over the success of the service, Mrs. Carter 
could think of nothing but outdoor symphony concerts in the enchant¬ 
ing outdoor theater, “at 25 cents a seat.” 

The board of directors of the Community Park and Art Association 
gave her permission to pursue the plan, but there were large blocks of 
skepticism and grave doubt that such a far-fetched scheme could work 
out. 

She tore into the effort with the zeal and passion of a crusade. Her 
unbounded enthusiasm and idealism attracted many loyal followers. 
Fund-raising ideas took shape. Pasteboard Penny Banks were distri¬ 
buted to stores, banks and offices along Hollywood Boulevard. A 
society circus was held in the Bowl with motion picture stars as patrons 
and patronesses. 

The indomitable Mrs. Carter rang doorbells, cajoled and wheedled 
for money in large sums and small. She rallied eager workers to the 
cause. When interest lagged, she even sold her one and only diamond 
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ring to bolster the funds in the cause to which she was dedicated. She 
had courage and daring. Financial needs were met in many ways. 

“I had no car in those days,” she recalled. “I was a music teacher, 
my husband was a young doctor, and we were still almost strangers in 
the community. But I traveled miles on the street cars and I sold the 
conductors and motormen books of tickets for the Bowl while I did it. 
I haunted newspaper offices urging publicity for the Bowl concerts. 

“The penny boxes caught on. Tourists here for the summer carried 
the little yellow boxes home with them and wrote for more. The Boy 
Scouts of France sent $100. Help came from many unexpected sources.” 

At a Hollywood Bowl dinner, 300 persons in less than 20 minutes 
raised $8900 to help defray expenses of the first season. The penny 
banks were emptied, and $6,000 spilled out. The Society Circus netted 
$3,000. It proved to be a lively Adventure in Neighborliness. 

There were no lights in the Bowl, so Hollywood High School students 
brought light. Proceeds ($3500) from a student performance of Shakes¬ 
peare’s “Twelfth Night” in 1921 paid for the installation of an electrical 
switchboard. Since then, Hollywood High School June graduations 
have been held in the Bowl annually. 

A pre-season performance of Bizet’s “Carmen” July 8, 1922, with 
Edward Johnson (later managing director of the Metropolitan Opera) 
and Mme. Marguerite de Silva in the leading roles, paid for the first 
seats and benches. 

Dr. Alfred Hertz, the genial and be-whiskered conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, was engaged for the first season of 
Symphonies under the Stars. While workmen in the Bowl were busy 
erecting a crude stage with canvas sides and wooden back, the orchestra 
held first rehearsals in its winter home, the Philharmonic Auditorium. 


Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Conductor 
Alfred Hertz 
ready to begin 
Symphonies under 
the Stars, 
July 11,1922. 
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When the first canopy was placed above the Bowl stage, the wind carried 
it away. 

First step toward Mrs. Carter’s goal of summer concerts was reached 
July 11, 1922, when Dr. Hertz led the orchestra in Wagner’s stirring 
overture to “Rienzi.” The governor of California and the mayor of Los 
Angeles gave the opening an official status, and newspaper critics 
allowed the event had some historic significance. 

In the first season, 150,000 persons strolled up Pepper Tree Lane to 
concerts, and the 10-week season ended without a deficit. Mrs. Carter 
was hailed as the “Mother of Symphonies under the Stars.” 

Hertz conducted the entire first season with a few local guest con¬ 
ductors, and returned from time to time for a total of 100 concerts, 
more than any other conductor in Bowl history. 

Bowl supporters were heartened by the first taste of success, but there 
were rocky days ahead. The second season opening was threatened by 
a plan of the city’s Department of Public Works to tear up Highland 
Avenue for a good portion of the summer. Pleading with the city 
officials got nowhere. 

A steam shovel was wheeled into place on Highland. But directly in 
front of the mechanical monster were two objects. The objects were 
two women in rocking chairs. They remained, arms folded in defiance 
of the monster. Mrs. Carter was in one rocker, and Mrs. E. J. (“Grand¬ 
ma”) Wakeman, a loyal Bowl worker, was in the other. Steam shovels 
were not designed to hoist women in rocking chairs. The rocking chair 
publicity forced the city officials to back down, and the Bowl opened 
its second season without further incident. Mrs. Wakeman was 86 at 
the time and until she was 99 sold 10 season books every summer. 






Near the close of the 1923 season, the Bowl debt was paid, and the 
mortgage burned on the Bowl stage. In a fervent plea for funds, Mrs. 
Carter — with the help of Kirchhofer’s booming voice — raised $9,000 
on mortgage-burning night. Mrs. Carter resigned March 29, 1926. Her 
loyalty and devotion to the Bowl never wavered. She died September 
15, 1967. 

As a reward for her inspired leadership and devotion, the Community 
Park and Art Association elected Mrs. Carter president in the spring 
of 1924. The financial statement for the first two seasons showed more 
than $145,000 paid for conductors and concerts, $30,000 invested in 
improvements, and a balance of $3,827.01 in the bank. 

GIFT TO THE PEOPLE 

E. N. Martin, attorney identified with the Bowl in its formative years, 
conceived the idea of deeding the land to the County of Los Angeles 
to safeguard the Bowl for the people for all time. The deed was issued 
to the County October 16, 1924, subject to a long term lease to the 
Hollywood Bowl Association, which had been incorporated a few 
months earlier as successor to the Park and Art Association. 

Perhaps the greatest single asset of the Bowl as an outdoor center of 
the performing arts is the amiable climate that blesses Los Angeles in 
summer months. The weather pattern of warm days, soft, moderately 
cool nights, has remained unchanged for many decades. In more than 
40 years of Bowl concerts only three postponements have been made 
on account of rain, a record unmatched anywhere in the world. 

The early rustic unpolished character of the Bowl was altered after 
the fourth season. Elaborate changes were made in the amphitheater. 
The County of Los Angeles appropriated $100,000 for construction. 
The seating area was scooped out, capacity enlarged, and new seats set 
on concrete foundations. 

Four shells have been erected since the Bowl began. The current 
all-steel structure, designed by the Allied Architects of Los Angeles, 
cost $50,000 — the gift of Allan C. Balch, president of the Bowl Asso¬ 
ciation for four years. 

The “new” Bowl was dedicated with a special program June 22, 
1926, featuring many conductors, soloists and specialties including 
24 pianists in a spectacular performance. Another pre-opening event 
in 1926 was the production of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Indian 
opera, “Shanewis” with a genuine Indian princess (Tsianini) in the 
soprano lead. L. E. Behymer, impresario, and Gaetano Merola, founder- 
director of the San Francisco Opera, joined in presenting the opera. 
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Sheltered by a friendly Pepper Tree, 
this Bowl held golden memories 
for early Bowlgoers. 
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The 1926 changes on the face of the Bowl were the first of many to 
be made in the next two decades. In 1938 a four-year program was 
started by the WPA, County of Los Angeles and Bowl Association 
which embraced the building of a tea room, rest rooms, paving of park¬ 
ing lots and promenades, pedestrian tunnels under Highland Avenue 
and the statue of the Muse of Music, a $100,000 sculpture at the en¬ 
trance to the Bowl. In 1952 an entirely “New Look” evolved. 

In the early days, “Dad” Reed set fence posts along the 1,000-foot 
Pepper Tree lane to separate the pedestrian walk from the parking 
lots. The posts took root, and for many years pepper trees spread their 
friendly boughs above the lane, until a blight decimated the grove in 
the 1950’s. 


NEW SPONSORS 

Another pepper tree sheltered a small Golden Bowl which played an 
important role in Bowl history. Visitors tossed pennies and dollars into 
the receptacle for upkeep of the property. Mary Pickford, Anita Louise, 
Rosa Ponselle and others stood in the Bowl and pleaded for donations. 
A harvest of $20,000 had been reaped from the Small Bowl before it 
was removed in the march of progress begun in 1952. 

Hollywood Bowl history has been a record of triumph and disappoint¬ 
ment. It has been more or less self-supporting in past years, but the 
management has not been without financial worries. For a period of 
12 years, the Bowl Association chose not to sponsor the summer con¬ 
cert seasons, although continuing to manage the property. In 1933 the 
Symphonies under the Stars Foundation presented the season and the 
financial results were somewhat distressing. Members of the Los An¬ 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra assumed responsibility for an 8-week 
season, in 1934. Orchestra personnel elected seven members as a man¬ 
agement committee and incorporated Symphony Society Inc. Alfred 
Brain, solo horn, was chosen president of the Society and manager of 
the season. 

Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish was drafted as General Chairman, a post 
she had held with distinction for the Bowl Association from 1926 to 
1929. She had been associated with Mrs. Carter earlier. The musicians 
dipped into their Benefit Fund to pay Bowl rent. The 7-man committee 
managed by day and played in the orchestra at night. A high musical 
standard was maintained and the season which opened with Sir Henry 
Wood on the podium came through without a deficit. It was a senti¬ 
mental year. 

William Andrews Clark, Jr., founder of the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic, died in June, 1934. Public spirited men and women promptly 
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organized the Southern California Symphony Association to assure con¬ 
tinuance of the orchestra, which had completed its fifteenth season. 

Harvey S. Mudd, noted mining engineer, was elected president. For 
a full decade, 1935-1944, the Symphony Association represented the 
Hollywood Bowl summer concert seasons in addition to the regular 
winter series by the Philharmonic. They were musically fruitful years. 
Opera, fully staged, was produced for the first time as part of a Bowl 
season. Twenty-one performances of 15 operas brought more than 
300,000, and 40 ballet performances attracted 360,000. 

During the Symphony Association’s tenancy, other records were 
made. Lily Pons drew the largest attendance in Bowl history: 26,410 
in 1936; Dr Bruno Walter and Dr. Otto Klemperer conducted sym¬ 
phony concerts without soloist and accounted for more than 16,000 
each. With never ending optimism, Mrs. Irish buoyantly presided over 
the weekly Tuesday early morning Artists’ Breakfasts in the Pepper 
Tree Lane Tea Garden. Conductors and artists of the week were guests 
of honor. These informal affairs filled the Tea Garden to capacity. They 
were lively and friendly social events, adjuncts of the Symphony Asso¬ 
ciation’s Bowl decade. 


WAR YEARS 

The Symphony Association also had its troubles. In the war year of 
1942, blackouts, gas rationing and audience limitation were a serious 
threat. Mrs. Irish, executive vice-president of the Symphony Associa¬ 
tion (and one of its founders), with Mr. Toberman, president of the 
Bowl Association, conferred with U.S. Army officers and succeeded in 
obtaining an adjustment to assure continued Bowl operation. Audiences 
were limited at first to 5,000, but this later was raised to 10,000. 

Music of highest quality was produced to help morale in the crucial 
war years. Rachmaninoff, Stokowski, Walter, Heifetz, Horowitz, Sir 
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Thomas Beecham, Klemperer, Artur Rubinstein and others appeared 
on two concerts dates each for a single fee. 

Hollywood Bowl Association in 1945 resumed its presentation of 
summer concert seasons after a hiatus of 12 years. The season was a 
rosy one. Leopold Stokowski took over for the first of two seasons as 
music director. Wartime spending continued and at season’s end the 
cash register had rung a merry tune of $100,000 net. 

Succeeding years had their somber aspects and for one reason or 
another attendance did not fulfill expectations. The public had taken 
the Bowl for granted for a quarter of a century. Bowl friends were not 
prepared, however, for the shock of 1951. After a week’s run of Strauss 
“Die Fledermaus,” the season came to an abrupt stop. 

As the Bowl friends reeled from the announcement about the closing, 
Jean Hersholt, president of the Bowl Association, cited a number of 
reasons that forced the decision. He appointed an Emergency Com¬ 
mittee of seven to wrestle with the problem. Mrs. Norman Chandler, a 
new member of the Board, was elected chairman of the committee. She 
proceeded to bring order out of chaos. 

Within 12 days the Bowl reopened. The next six weeks were among 
the most exciting and dramatic in Bowl history. Supporters refused to 
desert one of their cherished institutions. An Emergency Fund Com¬ 
mittee with Neil Petree, former president of the State Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, as chairman, and Irene Dunne, vice-chairman, raised $100,000. 
Men, women and children and business firms and organizations helped 
fatten the fund. 

Mrs. Chandler’s committee of seven—Daniel C. Bonbright, Hernando 
Courtright, John Anson Ford, Phil Hall, George R. Martin and Irving 
M. Walker—became the Executive and Reorganization Committee. 

DESPAIR TO VICTORY 

The Task Force included Ray Smith, manager (he left the Greater 
Los Angles Plans, Inc., temporarily to donate his services to the Bowl), 
and an Operating Committee which worked around the clock with Mrs. 
Chandler to re-schedule the season. Edwin Lester, founder and director 
of the Los Angeles Civic Light Opera, was chairman of the Operating 
Committee and his aides were William C. Hartshorn, supervisor of 
music for the Los Angeles City Public Schools, and Alfred Wallenstein, 
music director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Newspapers, radio and television gave generously of space and time 
to publicize the season. Hundreds of volunteers joined the crusade with 
an upsurge of civic feeling. Conductors and soloists contributed their 
services, and many flew across the nation from New York to share in 
the dramatic effort to Save the Bowl. 
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A Roll of Honor cited the following for their patriotic service: Rose 
Bampton, John Barnett, Arthur Fiedler, Igor Gorin, Johnny Green, 
Jascha Heifetz, Thor Johnson, Marjorie Lawrence, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Oscar Levant, Eugene List, Yehudi Menuhin, Nan Merriman, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Wilfred Pelletier, Leonard Pennario, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Robert Rounseville, Artur Rubinstein, Izler Solomon, Richard Tucker, 
Roger Wagner, Alfred Wallenstein and Bruno Walter. 

Mrs. Chandler’s courageous and vibrant leadership was responsible 
for saving the Bowl in the dark and bleak days of 1951. But she did not 
rest on her laurels, which were plentiful; she tussled with the herculean 
task of setting the Bowl house in order. She continued her outstanding 
support for more than 10 years successively as Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent, President, Chairman of the Board and Chairman of the Associa¬ 
tion. In 1961, the Board elected her Chairman Emeritus and presented 
an illuminated scroll extolling her for invaluable aid to the Bowl in its 
most serious stress. 

Her service to music began with the Philharmonic Orchestra as one 
of the early members of the Junior Philharmonic committee. In 1943 
she joined the Southern California Symphony Association board of 
directors and held many official positions including executive vice presi¬ 
dent and president, guiding it through critical years. She has had a 
longer record of continuous participation in music as an official of the 
two Associations than any other woman. 

As Chairman of the Fund Committee for the Music Center, she 
assumed responsibility for raising eleven million dollars from the public 
for the 24 million dollar Music Center of Los Angeles which began 
construction in the spring of 1962. 

CRUSADE FOR SURVIVAL 

“I think the whole change in the cultural picture of Los Angeles came 
in 1951, when the Bowl closed down,” she said. “That was a real shock 
to Los Angeles. The Bowl had always been something taken for granted, 
and here it was broke, and the season was only five days old. The 
orchestra was out of work. That was the turning point. We had hit rock 
bottom. The only place to go was up. Everyone rallied around and we 
had our Crusade for Survival. There was a wonderful voluntary unity. 
It gave us confidence and we came out of the experience with a sense of 
participation.” 


Vast Bowl audience as seen 

from the Orchestra side of the footlights. 
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She noted that the Music Center is a symbol of the new Los Angeles 
which grew out of the changed cultural picture made by the new order 
at Hollywood Bowl. 

Three phases in which Mrs. Chandler played a leading role in Bowl 
affairs were Crusade—Survival—Victory. Before the close of the fateful 
1951, a Survey Committee was appointed to study the knotty problems 
that needed solution. Forty-five men and women, experts on many sub¬ 
jects, served on committee and sub-committees. 

Transportation, traffic, parking, architecture and design, physical 
improvements, finance and budgetary control, admissions and audi¬ 
ences, theme repertoire, concessions, public relations, civic coordina¬ 
tion and associated activities all came in for close scrutiny. 

A comprehensive program of reconstruction, rehabilitation and im¬ 
provement was started in 1952 to make the Bowl the “most perfectly 
equipped outdoor auditorium in the world.” 

Enlargement of parking facilities was of paramount importance. 
Through its right of Eminent Domain, the County Board of Supervisors 
purchased and moved 30 houses south of the Bowl and converted the 
space into parking which, with other facilities within and near the Bowl, 
brought the capacity to 4,000 cars. 

Ramps were graded for easy access to all seating sections. Palm 
Circle was created to house ticket offices, gift shop and refreshment 
stands. Six 35-foot lighting towers were erected to modernize stage 
lighting and provide more effective house lighting and modernization of 
public address equipment. Also, a new and capacious music library 
was built in the stage basement where new and enlarged dressing rooms 
also were installed. A large and fully equipped warehouse was con¬ 
structed on the upper parking level. 

The plan for rearrangement and reconstruction of the seating sec¬ 
tions to meet many demands resulted in the 1954 construction of a 
new and attractive Garden Section of boxes to cover the first Prom¬ 
enade. This construction included spaces for wheel chairs. A few years 
later the Terrace section of boxes and reserved seats was developed. 
By 1962 the entire Bowl seating from Garden to Starlight had been 
paved and sturdy benches installed. 

NEW LOOK 

The reflecting pool built in the circular space fronting the stage added 
a new touch of beauty. It is 106 feet long, 32 feet wide, 6 feet deep, 
has a capacity of 100,000 gallons. The water is filtered. The pool may 
be covered when extra stage space is required. 

A fountain dedicated to Dorothy Buffum Chandler (Mrs. Norman 
Chandler) was installed in 1959. It was designed by Henry Dreyfus, 
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industrial designer, and member of the Bowl board of directors; and 
was executed by S. J. Hamel, designer of the World Fair fountains of 
1939. The fountain is displayed during concert intermission. 

“Those who dream see a soft carpeting of grass and shrubs, bright 
flower beds and curving pathways—a sylvan theater always.” 

This prophecy in early Bowl days has been fulfilled with the refor¬ 
estation of 75 Bowl acres. With an assist from the County of Los 
Angeles, the Bowl carried out an ambitious program to enhance the 
“New Look.” Scars caused by grading of slopes were covered by fast 
growing ivy; hundreds of shrubs and planter boxes transformed the 
large park into a garden spot. The Bowl maintains its own nursery. 

Specially grown eucalyptus trees which now form an attractive bor¬ 
der along the sloping ramps came as a gift from Santa Anita Turf Club. 
Meantime, many donations of trees as memorials to departed friends of 
the Bowl were received. 

Enlargement and additions of picnic grounds and the inclusion of 
Family Night programs of wide appeal encouraged family participation 
in Bowl events. The Family nights began in 1953 and continued with 
varied types of programs. Walt Disney sent complete shows from Dis¬ 
neyland. Meredith Willson staged specials for all the family, and Danny 
Kaye was a feature in another year. 

Closer relationship was effected between the County Board of Super¬ 
visors and the Bowl Association in the operation and maintenance of 
the unique publicly-owned center of music and allied arts. In 1959 the 
Bowl was added to the County Department of Parks and Recreation. 

LOYAL VOLUNTEERS 

In the decade of Crusade, Survival and Victory, one of the most 
important developments was the extensive use of the Volunteers Com¬ 
mittee. Two thousand women in all sections of Los Angeles County 
work tirelessly and loyally for the Bowl and contribute vitally to the 
success of each season through their special activities which include: 
Bus-to-Bowl, Los Honores, Hospitality, Starlight, Patroness, Area 
committees and others. 

Volunteer women have emphasized and demonstrated pride in public 
ownership of the Bowl. The Bus-to-Bowl committee has been responsi¬ 
ble for bringing hundreds to the Bowl through organization of groups 
who engage buses that bring them directly to the Bowl. This affords 
relief from parking worries, or traffic annoyances. 

Construction in 1962 of two moving sidewalks met a “long felt 
want.” Almost since the Bowl began Bowl patrons have voiced a desire 
for some form of transportation to carry them to upper sections of the 
Bowl. The new sidewalks serve 75% of the seating area, are capable of 













carrying 8,000 persons per hour, and are reversible to accommodate 
the audience on their return from the concerts. 

When Symphonies under the Stars began in 1922, a pattern of con¬ 
certs was established. Through the years only slight deviation from the 
original plan of Symphony concerts has been noted. General program¬ 
ming after 1951 was broadened to satisfy a diversity of tastes. Hence 
music from Bach to Boogie Woogie has been made available. Two- 
thirds of each season, however, has embraced the symphony fare. 

Saturday “Pops” were introduced as an integral part of each season 
and Friday night specials covered an entirely different aspect of musical 
entertainment. Jazz personalities were brought to the Bowl stage in the 
fifties, but jazz or swing was not new to the Bowl. As early as 1939 
Benny Goodman and his swing group made an appearance to the dis¬ 
comfiture of the purists and the cheering delight of the swingsters. 

More than a dozen major choral works have been performed in the 
regular seasons including the Mahler Symphony No. 8 (Symphony of 
the Thousand) which drew an audience of 15,000. Six thousand per¬ 
formances of 2,000 compositions by 640 composers have been given 
since 1922 and a total of 621 performances of 73 symphonies. 

Thirty-eight composers in the field of serious music have conducted 
or performed their own works in the Bowl. These included 26 Ameri¬ 
cans. Twenty composers in the popular field also have conducted their 
music. 

SYMPHONIES AND PAGEANTS 

George Gershwin’s music has been a staple product and since 1945, 
twelve all-Gershwin programs have drawn in excess of 200,000. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein concerts invariably fill the Bowl to the 
uppermost seats. 

Approximately 16 million have been drawn to the amphitheater from 
1922 to 1962. Since the initial concert, 1300 regularly scheduled season 
concerts have been presented. In addition, a vast number of civic, patri¬ 
otic, and political rallies, religious conclaves, spectacles and pageants 
have been staged. More than 20,000 persons have been on the stage 
including 900 featured artists and conductors, hundreds of dancers, 
choristers and miscellaneous groups. Two hundred conductors from 25 
different countries have been on the Bowl podium, including a Japanese 
prince and six knighted maestros from England and Canada. 

The most eminent world figures in music and dance have been on the 
roster since 1922. Thirty ballet companies have entertained here. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra has played more than 90 
per cent of the Symphonies under the Stars concerts. Other orchestras 
heard in the amphitheater: New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
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stein, music director, conducting (1961), Hollywood Bowl Symphony, 
Federal Music Project Symphony Orchestra, People’s Symphony Or¬ 
chestra of Hollywood, Peter Meremblum Junior Symphony, and others. 

Bands in the Bowl have included the Police Band of Mexico City, 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses Band, 11th Naval District Coast Guard 
band led by Lt. Rudy Vallee and numerous army, navy, marine, high 
school and college bands. 

In the field of theater five Shakespeare plays, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “The Tempest,” “Taming of the Shrew,” “Twelfth Night” and 
“Julius Caesar” have been staged. Also presented were “Everyman” 
directed by Johannes Paulson, “Gettysburg,” a Federal Play Project, 
and “The Mission Play” moved over from San Gabriel for a single 
performance in 1931 for the National Educational Association. 

One of the most memorable productions was the Max Reinhardt- 
directed “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 1934, and enjoyed by 
103,000 in eight nights. It was produced by the California Festival 
Association, an affiliate of the State Chamber of Commerce. The shell 
was moved and tons of earth hauled in to construct a hill for the forest 
setting. A trestle swung across the canyon connected the north hill. This 
served for the wedding processional and for Puck to disappear into 
darkness. 

In the cast, recruited largely from motion pictures were: William 
Famum, who had been in the original 1916 production of “Julius 
Caesar,” Olivia de Haviland, a then unknown young actress who played 
Hermia, and a little fellow named Mickey Rooney, the ubiquitous Puck. 

Also in the cast as Thespius was John Davis Lodge of the Boston 
Lodges and Cabots. His wife, Francesca Braggiotti, was the ballerina 
in the play. Lodge later became governor of Connecticut, and in the 
Eisenhower administration was ambassador to Spain. His brother 
Henry Cabot Lodge was U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. and Republican 
candidate for vice-president in 1960. 

CALIFORNIA STORY 

Mike Todd brought his Broadway success, Romberg’s musical “Up 
In Central Park,” for 22 performances in the fall of 1946. It made 
money for the Bowl but put a large dent in the Todd bankroll. 

“The California Story” produced in 1950 by the state Centennials 
Commission was given in pageant form for five nights to 100,000 as a 
climax to a 4-year celebration of the California centennial. It was 
offered free to the public. The play traced the source and character of 
the great California heritage. Music director and composer of the 
pageant was Meredith Willson, who eight years later wrote words and 














music for the Broadway hit “The Music Man,” and his successful 
“The Unsinkable Molly Brown” followed. 

The Hollywood Bowl Association and the Southern California Sym¬ 
phony Association from 1936 to 1950 gave 36 performances of 16 
different operas fully staged and costumed and heard by 561,644. One 
of the most spectacular was Wagner’s “Die Walkure” in 1938 with 
Maria Jeritza as Brunhilde. 

Light operas included the ill-fated “Die Fledermaus” in 1951. Also, 
Friml’s “Rose Marie,” both produced by the Hollywood Bowl Opera 
Association. Friml’s “Vagabond King” in five performances was pro¬ 
duced by James Doolittle in 1950. In 1926 Reginald de Koven’s “Robin 
Hood” was given by L. E. Behymer, Otto K. Olesen and H. Ellis Reed. 

Hollywood Bowl has been a common meeting place for countless 
thousands in public forum. Dwight D. Eisenhower was the first presi¬ 
dent in office to speak from the Bowl rostrum, and Richard M. Nixon 
the first vice-president. During his 1932 campaign, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt addressed a large Bowl audience. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
principal speaker at a Peace Day meet. 

Wendell Willkie, 1940 standard bearer; Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
Eugene V. Debs and Norman Thomas; Charles Lindbergh, who spanned 
the Atlantic ocean in 1927 in his tiny “Spirit of St. Louis,”; General 
Hugh Johnson of NRA fame, all spoke at the Bowl. 



ROTHSCHILD PHOTO 


Dwight d! .Eisenhower, first president 
of the United States to speak 
from Bowl stage, with a friendly Ike grin 
and wave to a packed Bowl. 
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Many war activities and rallies were given with speakers from the 
president’s cabinet: Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury; 
and Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy. Tributes were paid to Nation¬ 
alist China honoring Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and others; Victory Chest 
meetings, Red Cross programs, “I am an American” Day events. Music 
for the Wounded programs and Service shows from Camp Ord were 
given. 

Memorial exercises paid respect to Woodrow Wilson and Warren G. 
Harding, 26th and 27th presidents, for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32nd 
president; for Will Rogers and George Gershwin. 

An All Nations Festival in an Indian Ceremonial Week with songs 
and dances by 5,000 men, women and children from 29 western tribes 
aroused considerable interest among those attuned to Indian lore. An 
all nations pageant of a different type was given during the Xth Olym¬ 
piad in Los Angeles in 1932. 

Religious conclaves of Protestant, Catholic, Jewish and other groups 
have used Bowl facilities. Forty non-sectarian Easter Sunrise services 
have been held. Both the Vatican Choir and Morman Tabernacle Choir 
have been heard. Moral Rearmament, Youth for Christ and a Gideon 
Convention have met there. The Gideons in 1940 displayed on the stage 
15,000 Bibles weighing 23 tons. 

SPRINGBOARD TO FAME 

Hollywood Bowl has been a springboard to fame for countless young 
artists who from first Bowl visits at the start of their careers, went on to 
achieve stardom with the Metropolitan and San Francisco Opera com¬ 
panies. All of the principals in a Metropolitan Opera performance of 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” a few years ago had their start in the Bowl. 

George London, bass baritone of the Met, was a Bowl usher during 
his high school days. Jerome Hines, Met bass, won a Bowl audition 
when he was a student at UCLA. He now is a Met star. Other Bowl 
beginners who reached the musical heights in opera: Lucine Amara, 
Brian Sullivan, Nan Merriman, Jean Fenn, William Olvis, Mary Costa, 
Katherine Hilgenberg, Marilyn Horne, Florence Quarteraro, Theodore 
Uppman. Among those who reached Broadway were Felix Knight and 
Harve Presnell. 

The unexpected, the unforgettable, dramatic and unusual have been 
imprinted on the record of Bowl happenings. A multimillionaire played 
cello in the orchestra in the early years and pocketed his $40 a week 
check. A president’s daughter, Margaret Truman, sang to an audience 
of 11,000. 

During a concert in 1926, a baby was born under the stage. 
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Percy Grainger, Australian-American composer-pianist-conductor, 
was married during intermission on the Bowl stage. After the ceremony, 
witnessed by 15,000, he conducted the orchestra in a performance of 
“A Nordic Princess,” a composition he dedicated to his bride. 

Van Clibum, tall young pianist from Texas, drew two capacity audi¬ 
ences in 1958 immediately after he had won the Tschaikowsky Inter¬ 
national Competition award in Moscow. He returned in 1959 for two 
more concerts benefiting the Music Center and he made a donation to 
the cause. 

The vast array of programs in addition to the 9-week summer season 
has included plays, opera, light opera, musical comedies, from Broad¬ 
way, the Ringling Brothers and Bamum and Bailey Circus, high school 
and college graduation exercises, annual YMCA jamborees, Boy Scout 
and other youth meetings. 

Many prominent European artists and conductors made their Amer¬ 
ican debuts in Hollywood Bowl, including Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Birgit Nilsson, Rita Streich and others. 

Mrs. Christine Wetherill Stevenson, first president of the Theater 
Arts Alliance, bought 29 acres of hillside property across from the Bowl 
after she relinquished her interest in the Daisy Dell acreage. She wrote 
the script for the Pilgrimage Play which first was produced in 1920. 

The original Pilgrimage Play theater was built stone upon stone by 
many of Mrs. Stevenson’s friends and associates. After fire destroyed 
the original structure the present one was erected. When Mrs. Stevenson 
died, the Pilgrimage Play Association took charge. One of the close 
supporters of Mrs. Stevenson and the Pilgrimage Play was Mrs. Oscar 
A. Trippet, Sr., mother of Oscar A. Trippet, Los Angeles attorney, who 
was elected president of the Bowl Association in 1961. 


OPERATIONS BROADENED 

The Pilgrimage Play Theater was given to the County of Los Angeles 
in 1946 and leased to the Hollywood Bowl Association. In the thirties 
the Reinhardt production of Goethe’s “Faust” was given. Play presen¬ 
tation continued and new uses of the theater were explored. A series of 
outstanding chamber music concerts was given in the summer of 1961 
by Jascha Heifetz, Gregor Piatigorsky, William Primrose and others. 
The theater has a seating capacity of 1300. 

Hollywood Bowl Association widened its field of operations in the 
1950’s. The Association has sponsored the Old Vic Company of Lon¬ 
don in two seasons in repertory productions of Shakespeare and Shaw, 
first in the Philharmonic Auditorium and in 1962 in the Orpheum The¬ 
ater. The Moiseyev, Bolshoi, Georgian and other dancers from Russia 
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were presented as part of the Cultural Exchange program of the State 
Department and given in Shrine Auditorium. 

The Association sponsored D’Oyly Carte company in two weeks of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas in Pasadena Civic Auditorium in 1962 to 
commemorate the 120th anniversary of the birth of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Southern California Symphony Association (Sponsor of the Los An¬ 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra) merged July 11, 1966 into the Southern 
California Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Association. This consolidation 
has effected many economies and has proved beneficial to all concerned. 

That Hollywood Bowl has become world renowned is attested by 
the countless inquiries for Bowl information. When the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic toured the Far East in 1956, orchestra members were 
beseiged for stories about the Bowl and Bowl recordings. Even residents 
of small villages seemed to know about the Bowl. This wide acquaint¬ 
ance has come through newsreel coverage of Easter Sunrise services, 
and by recordings. 

First Bowl recording was in 1929 when Eugene Goossens conducted 
the Philharmonic in a Victor album. It was a daytime session so a man 
with a long pole prodded birds out of trees and bushes to silence their 
twitterings and roulades. The Bowl has recorded under RCA, Victor, 
Decca and Capitol labels. 

Mrs. Carter envisoned Hollywood Bowl as a “great educational and 
emotional development — a place dedicated to beauty and the people.” 
The Bowl continues to be a lively Adventure in Neighborliness. 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL PRESIDENTS 

(All Hollywood Bowl Association except as noted) 


Fred W. Blanchard, 1920-21* 

Mrs. Artie Mason Carter, 1924-25 
C. E. Toberman, 1923*; 1935-50 
President Emeritus 1951 
Allan C. Balch, 1926-32 
Albert Ruddock, 1932-34 
Jean Hersholt, 1951 
Neil Petree, 1952-53 

Chairman of the Board 1953-55 
Mrs. Norman Chandler, 1953-55 
Chairman of the Board 1955 
Chairman of the Association 1956-61 
Chairman Emeritus 1961 


Victor Montgomery, 1955-57 
Z. Wayne Griffin, 1957-58 
Chairman 1959 

Gwynn Wilson, 1959, Chairman 1960 
Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, 1960 
Chairman 1961 

Oscar A. Trippet, 196.1-62, Chairman 1963 
T. W. Braun, 1963-64 
Chairman 1965 
Dr. Norman Topping, 1964-66 
Joseph B. Koepfli, 1966** 

Chairman 1967** 

James B. Larkin, 1967-** 


* Hollywood Park & Art Association 
**Southern California Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Association. 

The Hollywood Bowl Story Published in 1962 by Hollywood Bowl Association 
2nd printing 1963 — 3rd printing (revised) 1968 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL SUMMARY 

Hollywood Bowl, owned by the County of Los Angeles, is operated under 
lease by the civic, non-profit Southern California Symphony-Hollywood 
Bowl Association. Since July 11, 1922 when the summer concerts began 
the seasons have been presented by: Community Park and Art Assn., 1922- 
24; Hollywood Bowl Assn., 1925-32 and 1945-66; Symphonies under the 
Stars Foundation, 1933; Symphony Society, Inc., 1934; Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Symphony Assn, (sponsor L.A. Philharmonic) 1935-44 and since 
1966 by Southern California Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Association. 

acreage: 120 acres — value $3 million; when purchased for $65,000 
acreage was 60. 

attendance — Total 20,000,000 all events; average 9-week summer 
season: 300,000. Largest attendance (one event) 26,410—Lily 
Pons in 1936. Bowl capacity 17,200. 

easter sunrise services (non-sectarian) — presented by Hollywood 
Bowl Easter Sunrise Service, non-profit corporation. 
entrance statue— Muse of Music designed by George Stanley of Otis 
Art Institute, erected by WPA at cost of $100,000 and dedicated 
July 8, 1940. 

first concert — July 11,1922, Alfred Hertz conductor; Olga Steeb, 
pianist, first soloist. 

fountain — dedicated 1957 to Dorothy Buffum Chandler, designed 
by Henry Dreyfus. 

graduations— Hollywood High School and other schools and colleges 
hold graduation exercies every year in Bowl, more than 12,000 
having received diplomas here. 

motion pictures— Westerns made in early years in Hollywood Bowl 
hills; in later years locale for “A Star is Born” (Janet Gaynor and 
Frederic March), “Anchors Aweigh” (Sinatra and Gene Kelly). 
moving sidewalks —Two constructed in 1962—serve 75% of audience 
area, have capacity of 8,000 per hour. 

NEW YORK philharmonic played in Bowl Sept. 2, 4, 5, 1961, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. Philadelphia Orchestra, Sept. 1963, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. 

parking— Capacity of Bowl parking lots 4,000 cars. 
pedestrian suBWAYS-first in 1936; second in 1953. 
recordings: Hollywood Bowl’s first recording was made in 1929, 
Eugene Goossens conducting for Victor. Bowl has made record¬ 
ings under RCA, Decca and Capitol labels. 

reflecting pool- completed 1953-106 feet long, 32 feet wide, 6 feet 
deep—capacity 100,000 gallons. 

shell — all steel, erected 1929, cost $50,000, gift of Allan C. Balch. 
stage— 120 feet wide with shell removed; 90 feet wide with shell in 
place; from stage to south rim of Bowl, 445 feet. 
towers— Six 35-foot light and sound towers, erected 1954. 















HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
A Sylvan Theater of Infinite Charm 










